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GOYA AND CERTAIN GOYAS IN AMERICA - BY 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON* 


OWERED with a protean personality, it is in nowise strange 
D that Goya should present different aspects to different eyes. 
The French romanticists of the past century, to whom belongs 
the credit of his discovery by the outside world, pictured him as 
unequivocally picaresque. It was Gautier * who fostered the legend, 
and it is the Goya of his colorful pages who has descended to us in 
all his flaunting individuality. A reaction was however inevitable, 
the fertile improvisations of Gautier having been supplemented by 
the solid facts set down by Francisco Zapater,” and the sound, first- 
hand investigations of the Conde de la Vifiaza* and Valerian von 
Loga.* As in most instances of the sort, the real Goya lies midway 
between the two extremes. It can scarcely be maintained that he 
was the flamboyant braggart whom the Frenchmen depict, nor was 
he, on the other hand, the fervid pietist that Sefior de la Rada,° for 
instance, would have us believe. Despite an unquenchable zest for 
life, art was the chief preoccupation of his existence, and it is his 
art, which expresses itself in terms of life, with which we are con- 
cerned. 
It should be superfluous to trace save in silhouette the outlines 
of Goya’s* career. He was, in essence, a transitional figure. Born 


1 Théophile Gautier et Eugéne Piot: Francisco Goya y Lucientes. Le cabinet de l’ama- 
teur et de l’antiquaire. Paris, 1842. Théophile Gautier: Voyage en Espagne (Tras los 
Montes), Paris, 1843, ; 

2Francisco Zapater y Gomez: Apuntes histdrico-biograficas acerca de la Escuela 
Aragonesa de Pintura. Madrid, 1863. Francisco Zapater y GOmez: Goya; Noticias bio- 
graficas de Goya. Zaragoza, 1868. 

3El Conde de la Vifiaza: Goya. Revista Contemporanea, Septiembre, 1883. El 
Conde de la Vifiaza: Goya, su tiempo, su vida, sus obras. Madrid, 1887. El Conde de 
la Vifiaza: Adiciones al diccionario histérico de los mas ilustres profesores de las Bellas 
Artes en Espafia de D. Juan Agustin Cean Bermudez. Madrid, 1889-1894. 

4 Valerian von Loga: Francisco de Goya. Berlin, 1903. ; 

5 Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado: Frescos de Goya en la Iglesia de San Antonio 
de la Florida. Madrid, 1888. 

6 Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes was born March 30, 1746, at Fuendetodos, a 
small village near Zaragoza, in Aragon, and died at Bordeaux, April 16, 1828. 


* Copyright, 1915, by Christian Brinton 
Copyright, 1915, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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under the older regime before the raucous mutterings of the Revolu- 
tion, he lived to see Rococo replaced by Reality. His position in 
Spain was similar to that of Fragonard in France, yet unlike 
Fragonard he himself was instrumental in ushering in the new order. 
Those afflicted with the fetish of consistency find it difficult to coun- 
tenance Goya’s adroit adjustments to the changing conditions of the 
day. That he could so blandly serve both heaven and earth, that he 
could swear allegiance to “el Rey intruso,” and later welcome the 
accession of the craven and contemptible Fernando VII, are facts 
which disturb methodical minds. The inconsistencies of his conduct 
are nevertheless insignificant beside the inequalities in his work. He 
was at once the most inspirational and the most indifferent of painters. 
At times capable of displaying passionate exaltation, he would again 
betray little save contempt for the task in hand. He presents a case 
not of dual, but of multiple, aesthetic personality. The keynote of 
his career can alone be found in his temperamental equipment, in the 
circumstances of his life, and the shifting spectacle of society as it 
seethed about him. 

When, in his twentieth year, Goya, for reasons best known to 
himself, left Zaragoza for Madrid he took with him a presumable 
knowledge of drawing and composition, an undoubted talent for 
music, and a ready propensity for sword play. While it is true that 
his notoriously robust constitution suffered during after years, he was 
blessed in the main with a superabundance of physical energy. Ob- 
stinate and pugnacious, like every Aragonés, he was not without a 
determination to succeed and a sagacious regard for this world’s 
goods. Hecontracted a judicious marriage and was not long in win- 
ning the favor of Mengs, who was then the artistic dictator of the 
capital. It was the reception accorded his Tapestry Cartoons * which 
first brought him into public notice, and from thence onward his 
popularity was assured. For a full half century his vogue continued 
undiminished. He painted by turns royalty and nobility, torero and 
garitero, religious subject and genre. Possessing an aesthetic curi- 
osity which was literally insatiable, he at intervals attacked with 
similar, if not greater ardor, etching and lithography. 

It is difficult to recall anyone who has left behind a graphic 
record of his time comparable in extent or precision with that which 


7 Goya’s first work for the Fabrica de Tapices de Santa Barbara dates from July, 1776. 
The second and more characteristic series appears to have been begun during the summer 
of 1786 and was completed by 1791. See Museo Nacional, Nos. I-XLVI. 
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Goya has placed to his credit. He is the pictorial historian of eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century Spain. His production stands 
unsurpassed in verity, concision, and completeness. His sympathies 
were universal, and he imparted to each phase of expression the 
particular impress of his day and generation. “La Epoca de Goya,” 
as they term it in his own country, comprises however three dis- 
tinct periods which may be designated as the periods of Rococo, 
Revolution, and Reaction. To each he gave characteristic semblance. 
The alluring grace of the age of Rococo finds its appropriate after- 
math in the Tapestry Cartoons. The blood lust of the Revolution 
leers from those sanguinary canvases known as the Dos de Mayo and 
Escenas del 3 de Mayo de 1808.° And finally, in Los Proverbios,° 
and the decorations of his own home, “la Quinta del Sordo,” or Deaf 
Man’s House, we are confronted with countless macaberesque visions 
which crowded upon one whose fate it was to behold blackness and 
desolation descend like a pall over a land once serene and care free. 

Too much has been made of Goya’s revolutionary tendencies and 
his desire to hold up to scorn the manifest corruption of his day. 
That he was a shrewd student of character and a born satirist there 
can be no question. What is of current moment is not however his 
ambiguous position as a rebel and reformer but the fact that life 
as it unfolded itself before him seemed instinctively to assume pic- 
torial form. There is in the entire range of his production no doc- 
trinarian search for subject or setting. Reality was for him all-suf- 
ficient. He was devoid of that tendency toward the abstract which 
has played such an important part in the development of painting. 
He was a naturalist in the most explicit signification of the term, and 
to naturalism he added the emotional eloquence of romanticism, and, 
at times, the questing analysis of the impressionists. History, myth- 
ology, and sacred story were naught to this avid devotee of the actual. 
He was anti-classical, anti-clerical, and anti-academic. The gods 
and heroes of antiquity did not overawe him. He preferred popular 
ferias, the sun-scorched corrida, the sparkle and stimulus of every 


day existence. 


8 Museo Nacional, Nos. 734 and 735. Note spirited oil sketch for the latter subject in 
the Hispanic Society, No. 29. Manet’s Execution of Emperor Maximilian, now in the 
Mannheim Kunsthalle, was obviously suggested by this composition. 

®Los Proverbios. Coleccién de diez y ocho laminas inventadas y grabadas al agua 
fuerte por Don Francisco Goya. Publicala la Rl. Academia de Nobles Artes de San 
Fernando. Madrid, 1864. It is difficult accurately to fix the date of these plates which 
were never published during Goya’s lifetime. 1810-1815 would seem to cover the period of 
their production. They first appeared incompletely, in 1850, and were abominably printed. 
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Although, during the course of a long and prolific career, he 
mastered a prodigious variety of subject, there was one theme to 
which Goya remained faithful. It is through his portraits that he 
is chiefly known to the general public, and it is these vivid records 
of the men and women of his time which are responsible for the 
vogue he at present enjoys in our midst. Strangely neglected by the 
museums, Goya has of late been eagerly purchased by the leading 
. private collectors of America and Canada. Nowhere save in Spain 
and in France is he better represented, and it is gratifying to note 
that every season witnesses substantial additions to the canvases by 
Goya which have found their way to these fortunate shores. Before 
considering in detail certain of the portraits, mention should be made 
of two important genre subjects which rank among the typical 
triumphs of the painter’s brush. In The Forge (Frontispiece), 
which was recently on public view for the first time in America, we 
have a canvas that bridges the chasm between Velazquez and 
Daumier. The power and surety, the sovereign knowledge, and bold 
concentration of vision and handling which this work evinces insure 
it a position of significance in any consideration of Goya’s art. 
Hitherto unknown even to the critical hierarchy, and ignored by 
every authority upon the master’s work, the canvas is doubtless iden- 
tical with the picture designated as “Forgerons,”’ No. 101, in the 
catalogue of Louis-Philippe’s Galerie Espagnole.” Its history is both 
curious and interesting. Together with several other canvases by 
Goya it was purchased from the painter’s son at Madrid, in 1836, by 
Baron Taylor and M. Dauzats. Exhibited at the Louvre in 1838 and 
for some years following,it was sold by Christie and Manson, London, 
May 20, 1853, as forming part of the collection of Louis-Philippe, 
and has since been in private possession in England. That it belongs 
to the artist’s later period is attested by the similarity in tonality and 


10 The inception of Louis-Philippe’s Galerie Espagnole was quite in accordance with 
royal precedent. When, in 1836, after successive revolutions in Spain the suppression of the 
religious orders and the consequent dispersal of their property went into effect, the French 
monarch decided that it would be a propitious moment in which to secure examples of the 
work of leading Spanish masters. His chief art factotum, M. le baron Taylor, assisted by 
the painter Dauzats, who had formerly known Goya at Bordeaux, were therefore dispatched 
to the Peninsula with orders to spare no pains in their efforts to acquire the best available 
material. So successful was their mission that, when placed upon exhibition at the Louvre 
in 1838, the collection numbered four hundred and forty-two canvases, eight of which were 
by Goya. Following the death of the ex-King at Claremont, in Surrey, the Spanish Gallery, 
as it was called, was sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson in May, 1853. It then included 
five hundred and one paintings, eleven of which were credited to Goya, and it is significant 
to note that the entire six days’ sale netted but £4497. The Forge, or Forgerons, figured as 
No. 101 in the Louvre Catalogue, and as No. 354 in the London sale catalogue. 
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technique which it shares with certain subjects removed from Goya’s 
house and presented to The Prado in 1881 by Baron Emil d’Er- 
langer.’’ The scene was taken directly from life, and it has not hereto- 
fore been remarked that the figure on the left holding the iron ready 
for the swinging sledge to descend is the same as the young Knife- 
Grinder in the National Gallery of Budapest.* The date of 1815 has 
been suggested as the probable period of this picture, though in 
view of the above circumstance it should be somewhat advanced. 

In the Majas on the Balcony, which is more familiar to the 
public, we encounter Goya in an equally convincing though less 
dynamic mood. The canvas, which was originally in the collection 
of S. A. el Infante Don Sebastian Gabriel de Borboén y Braganza, is 
one of three similar scenes and is the most satisfying of all. A verita- 
ble synthesis of Old Spain, the picture is yet specific in its presentation 
of the several personalities composing the group. Nowhere is the 
artist more subtle in his tonality and nowhere has he employed with 
more caressing charm the luscious negro de hueso with which he 
indicates the stronger accents such as the black mantilla and pencilled 
eyebrows of the maja on the left. The piquant veracity of the episode 
is irresistible, and in viewing the two cloak-enshrouded individuals 
in the background one can but recall the remark of the prosaic 
Carlos III who was wont to complain that the Madrilefios of 
the day would “skulk about the streets with covered faces more like 
conspirators than the subjects of a civilised monarch.” ** With Goya 
the simplest facts of nature rise to a singular pitch of expressive 
power. A few deft, felicitous touches and the merest local effects 
become the enduring mastery of art. It is small wonder that this 
canvas should have exercised a potent influence upon succeeding 
painters. That Manet admired it is proved by his Balcony now 
reposing in the Louvre, and that Zuloaga paid it tribute may be 
seen from a glance at his Women at the Bull-fight in the Stchoukin 
Coiiection at Moscow. 

There are in various American collections a few additional genre 
subjects, notably the prophetic fantasy known as The Flying Men, 
which recalls certain themes in Los Proverbios.** None, however, 


11 Museo Nacional, Nos. 2166a-2166n. Coleccion de la casa de Goya. 

12 No. 316a. K6szo6riis. Formerly in the Esterhazy Collection, Vienna. It is interest- 
ing to compare this latter canvas with its predecessor by Antonio Puga entitled The 
Itinerant Knife-Grinder in the Hermitage (No. 435). 

13 Francisco Goya. By Hugh Stokes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. p. 248. 

14 Compare in particular with Plate XIII. 
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mastered a prodigious variety of subject, there was one theme to 
which Goya remained faithful. It is through his portraits that he 
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of the men and women of his time which are responsible for the 
vogue he at present enjoys in our midst. Strangely neglected by the 
museums, Goya has of late been eagerly purchased by the leading 
private collectors of America and Canada. Nowhere save in Spain 
and in France is he better represented, and it is gratifying to note 
that every season witnesses substantial additions to the canvases by 
Goya which have found their way to these fortunate shores. Before 
considering in detail certain of the portraits, mention should be made 
of two important genre subjects which rank among the typical 
triumphs of the painter’s brush. In The Forge (Frontispiece), 
which was recently on public view for the first time in America, we 
have a canvas that bridges the chasm between Velazquez and 
Daumier. The power and surety, the sovereign knowledge, and bold 
concentration of vision and handling which this work evinces insure 
it a position of significance in any consideration of Goya’s art. 
Hitherto unknown even to the critical hierarchy, and ignored by 
every authority upon the master’s work, the canvas is doubtless iden- 
tical with the picture designated as “Forgerons,’ No. 1o1, in the 
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Baron Taylor and M. Dauzats. Exhibited at the Louvre in 1838 and 
for some years following,it was sold by Christie and Manson, London, 
May 20, 1853, as forming part of the collection of Louis-Philippe, 
and has since been in private possession in England. That it belongs 
to the artist’s later period is attested by the similarity in tonality and 


10 The inception of Louis-Philippe’s Galerie Espagnole was quite in accordance with 
royal precedent. When, in 1836, after successive revolutions in Spain the suppression of the 
religious orders and the consequent dispersal of their property went into effect, the French 
monarch decided that it would be a propitious moment in which to secure examples of the 
work of leading Spanish masters. His chief art factotum, M. le baron Taylor, assisted by 
the painter Dauzats, who had formerly known Goya at Bordeaux, were therefore dispatched 
to the Peninsula with orders to spare no pains in their efforts to acquire the best available 
material. So successful was their mission that, when placed upon exhibition at the Louvre 
in 1838, the collection numbered four hundred and forty-two canvases, eight of which were 
by Goya. Following the death of the ex-King at Claremont, in Surrey, the Spanish Gallery, 
as it was called, was sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson in May, 1853. It then included 
five hundred and one paintings, eleven of which were credited to Goya, and it is significant 
to note that the entire six days’ sale netted but £4497. The Forge, or Forgerons, figured as 
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technique which it shares with certain subjects removed from Goya’s 
house and presented to The Prado in 1881 by Baron Emil d’Er- 
langer.’’ The scene was taken directly from life, and it has not hereto- 
fore been remarked that the figure on the left holding the iron ready 
for the swinging sledge to descend is the same as the young Knife- 
Grinder in the National Gallery of Budapest.’* The date of 1815 has 
been suggested as the probable period of this picture, though in 
view of the above circumstance it should be somewhat advanced. 

In the Majas on the Balcony, which is more familiar to the 
public, we encounter Goya in an equally convincing though less 
dynamic mood. The canvas, which was originally in the collection 
of S. A. el Infante Don Sebastian Gabriel de Borboén y Braganza, is 
one of three similar scenes and is the most satisfying of all. A verita- 
ble synthesis of Old Spain, the picture is yet specific in its presentation 
of the several personalities composing the group. Nowhere is the 
artist more subtle in his tonality and nowhere has he employed with 
more caressing charm the luscious negro de hueso with which he 
indicates the stronger accents such as the black mantilla and pencilled 
eyebrows of the maja on the left. The piquant veracity of the episode 
is irresistible, and in viewing the two cloak-enshrouded individuals 
in the background one can but recall the remark of the prosaic 
Carlos III who was wont to complain that the Madrilefios of 
the day would “skulk about the streets with covered faces more like 
conspirators than the subjects of a civilised monarch.” ** With Goya 
the simplest facts of nature rise to a singular pitch of expressive 
power. A few deft, felicitous touches and the merest local effects 
become the enduring mastery of art. It is small wonder that this 
canvas should have exercised a potent influence upon succeeding 
painters. That Manet admired it is proved by his Baicony now 
reposing in the Louvre, and that Zuloaga paid it tribute may be 
seen from a glance at his Women at the Bull-fight in the Stchoukin 
Collection at Moscow. 

There are in various American collections a few additional genre 
subjects, notably the prophetic fantasy known as The Flying Men, 
which recalls certain themes in Los Proverbios.** None, however, 

11 Museo Nacional, Nos. 2166a-2166n. Coleccién de la casa de Goya. 

12 No. 316a. K6sz6riis. Formerly in the Esterhazy Collection, Vienna. It is interest- 
ing to compare this latter canvas with its predecessor by Antonio Puga entitled The 
Itinerant Knife-Grinder in the Hermitage (No. 435). 


13 Francisco Goya. By Hugh Stokes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. p. 248. 
14 Compare in particular with Plate XIII. 
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is comparable with the foregoing, so we shall turn to his work in the 
province of portraiture. In these seemingly impromptu likenesses 
Goya achieves that same directness of impression which distinguishes 
his work in other fields of artistic endeavor. His instinct for truth 
seldom fails him, and his grasp of character is astounding in its 
accuracy. He painted in all, four different Spanish rulers, and 
placed upon record the foremost personalities of his epoch. He did 
not possess the impeccable proficiency of Velazquez. His art is 
uneven, temperamental, and individualistic, yet his regard for fact 
never permitted him to add to his portraits any elements extraneous 
or pedantic. They do not survive because they embody the august 
canons of past practice, but rather because their author was able to 
impart to them something of his own compelling physical vitality. 

Robust, unsuspecting Carlos IV, sex-enslaved Maria Luisa (Fig. 
4), self-complacent Godoy, vain and parvenu Floridablanca, de- 
praved and disillusioned de Aranda,—each reveals to us upon these 
canvases inner as well as outer self. Court and society were fearlessly 
diagnosed by the ruthless peasant from Fuendetodos. One by one the 
leading figures pass in pictorial review. Lithe and sinuous Romero 
is succeeded by sensitive, lyrical Moratin. The spirited seduction 
of the Duquesa de Alba is supplemented by the frank sensuousness of 
the pretty bookseller of the Calle de Carretas. Discerning as he 
was, Goya nevertheless betrays no bias, no appreciable parti-pris. 
He was supreme when interested in his subject. No one indeed 
has ever excelled him in a certain vivid objectivity of presenta- 
tion. While it is true that his portraiture had its origin in the 
pseudo-classicism of Mengs, and, in its initial stages, owed not a 
little to the comprehensive vision of the painter of Felipe IV, yet it 
soon became a personal expression, something which knew no law 
save the spasmodic inspiration of the moment. At times his preoc- 
cupation was terrifying, the sitter rash enough to break the pose not 
infrequently doing so at his immediate physical peril. Goya would 
use his thumb, a bit of rag, a spoon, anything in order to attain the 
precious accent of life. “A picture is finished,” he maintained, “when 
the effect is true,” and it was truth of effect for which, above all else, 
he strove. 

The painter’s name has been coupled, not without substantial 
cause, with that of the sprightly and daring Duquesa de Alba (Fig. 
1). It is a satisfaction to note that one of the best portraits he com- 
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Goya: DoNa Maria Teresa CAyetaAna DE Sitva Y ALVAREZ DE Torepo, Du 
DE Berwick y ALBA, MARQUESA DE VILLAFRANCA. 


Collection of the Hispanic Society, New York. 
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pleted of her is at the Hispanic Society, New York. Based upon 
the animated sketch showing the artist and the piquant Dofia Maria 
Teresa standing side by side in an open landscape with storm clouds 
massing in the distance, the canvas is dated 1797, and was formerly 
in the Goyena Collection at Sevilla. Its history may be traced still 
farther back, however, for we find that it also figured in Louis- 
Philippe’s Galerie Espagnole as No. 103, and as No. 444 in the 
London sale catalogue. As in the sketch, which belongs to the Mar- 
qués de la Romana, the Duquesa is here clad in black, with black 
mantilla, and is silhouetted against a landscape background. «The 
name Alba is plainly visible on the bezel of the ring which she 
wears on the second finger of her right hand with which she points 
to the ground, where we see inscribed at her feet the signature of 
the painter. Such touches of amiable affectation in nowise detract 
from the truth of the likeness itself. As part of the sentimental pre- 
tense of the period they but serve to enhance the authenticity of 
Goya’s portraiture. Historically the Hispanic Society portrait 
is the most important of all Goya’s likenesses of the Duquesa. 
It marks the termination of a long and tempestuous infatuation. It 
is /’envoi rather than an invocation, for the artist returned from 
his voluntary exile at San Lucar de Barrameda a broken and em- 
bittered man. When Dojfia Maria Teresa resumed her position at 
Court she ceased to see as much of Goya as formerly, while he 
turned for a time from sentiment to satire, from portraiture to the 
mordant penetration and vitriolic violence of Los Caprichos.” 
Although the preceding canvas did not appear in the recent loan 
exhibition of paintings by El Greco and Goya, there were, in com- 
pensation, numerous portraits not widely known to the local public. 
The seated likeness of La Condesa de Altamira y su hija dates from 
1787 when Goya had but turned forty years of age. It represents 
the painter in one of his most expressive moods. Technically he 
never surpassed the fluent fidelity of the pink robe which envelops 
the slender form of Dofia Maria Ignacia. Here is painting for its 
own sake. Here is an instance of that sheer joy in craftsmanship 
which was not infrequently to desert him in after days. There are 
indeed but a few times in the course of an artist’s career when he 
finds himself in similar vein, and for an appropriate parallel one 


15 Although usually dated 1796-1798, when early prints were delivered to subscribers, 
Los Caprichos must have been begun at least three or four years previously. It was these 
plates, the initial edition of which consisted of seventy-two subjects with descriptive 
titles, that first carried the name of Goya beyond the confines of his own country. 
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may well turn to Sargent’s portrait of Mrs. Carl Meyer. The seated 
three-quarter likeness of Dofia Narcisa Barafiona de Goicoechea 
which, on this particular occasion, looked from the same wall, is 
a more mature performance. One of Goya’s finest female portraits, 
it is notable for its spirited assurance and for that balance of elements 
which alone comes with age and experience. The figure is superbly 
placed upon the canvas and the color scheme is of rare beauty and 
propriety. 
Of kindred interest were certain portraits of men that figured 
in the same exhibition, all of which are in the possession of Amer- 
ican collectors. The seated three-quarter lengths of Don Ramon 
de Posada y Soto and Don Isidro Gonzalez, and the bust likenesses 
of the torero Costillares (Fig. 2) and the Conde de Teba revealed 
Goya at his best. Costillares, who shared with Romero the dis- 
tinction of being the most popular espada of the day, is here seen in 
green jacket, white scarf, and black kerchief. The physiognomy, 
though characteristic, suffers somewhat from over-modelling, and 
lacks the majestic simplicity of the swart countenance of the Conde 
de Teba (Fig. 3). Those fortunate enough to have seen the mem- 
orable Altspanische Ausstellung at Munich early in 1911 will doubt- 
less recall this fine example of Goya’s art. It comes from the col- 
lection of Don José Lazaro Galdeano, in Madrid, and to-day finds 
itself under the same roof as The Forge, already commented upon. 
Still, it must not be assumed that locai collectors stand alone in 
their admiration for the work of the sturdy individualist who forms 
the connecting link between the age of artifice and the age of actuality. 
Across the border, the gallery of Sir William Van Horne in Montreal 
contains numerous examples of Goya’s art, prominent among which 
are portraits of the Marqués and Marquesa de Castrofuerte (Fig. 5) 
recently purchased from descendants of the family living in Valencia. 
While, as is the case with many of Goya’s canvases, it is difficult to 
assign dates, it is probable that these two subjects were completed 
about 1815. The portrait of the Marquesa is of special interest on ac- 
count of its intensity of expression and convincing sense of personality. 
The dark fur collar is masterfully indicated, as are also the blue silk 
gown and touches of blue in the headdress. Other canvases by Goya 
in the possession of Sir William include an early portrait of Don 
José Juan Camaron y Melia, son of the Director of the San Carlos 
Academy, doubtless painted during the artist’s visit to Valencia, rec- 
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ord of which exists in the shape of a nude drawing executed in 1789 
before the life-class, “en la clase del Naturel,” of the historic Aca- 
demia de San Carlos. The collection is further notable for an at- 
tractive bust of the dancer, Rita Molina, and two oil sketches, one 
presumably for Los Desastres de la Guerra. *° 

Although indifferently featured at such institutions as the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Goya is, 
as you will infer, more adequately represented in America than is 
generally assumed. In comparison, the National Gallery of Lon- 
don possesses but four subjects, the Louvre four, the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum three, and the Nationalgalerie, Berlin, two. More for- 
tunate, Budapest boasts five splendid examples, including two 
popular types in the Knife-Grinder and the Water-Carrier, together 
with the graceful and ornate seated likeness of the wife of the dis- 
tinguished art historian Don Juan Agustin Cean Bermudez, pur- 
chased in 1908 for 180,000 kronen. While there are numerous 
important canvases in private possession in Paris, and others scattered 
among the provincial museums of France, to-day, as always, much 
of Goya’s best work reposes in the keeping of the Spanish nobility 
and aristocracy. It is from this latter source that Americans are 
enriching their collections, and before long it may be necessary for 
the Spaniards to cross the ocean in order to study the work of one 
of their most typical and indigenous masters. 

Despite its singleness of perception and presentation the art of 
Goya is not without a manifest complexity of inspiration. Although 
the painter himself was wont to aver that his only masters were 
“Nature, Velazquez, and Rembrandt,” there are traces of wider 
artistic sympathies throughout his copious and vital output. The 
pagan coquetry of Tiepolo peers from the cupola, spandrels, and 
tympana of that most secular of sacred edifices, the church of 
San Antonio de la Florida.’ There are echoes of Pietro Longhi’s 
vivacious satire in not a few of the genre studies, while the indebted- 
ness to Carrefio and more especially to Velazquez has already been 
indicated. The equestrian portraits of the stolid Carlos and the 


16 Los Desastres de la Guerra, Coleccién de ochenta laminas inventadas y grabadas al 
agua fuerte por D. Francisco Goya. Publicala la Rl. Academia de Nobles Artes de San 
Fernando. Madrid, 1863. Goya’s own title was Estragos 6 desastres de la Guerra. Like 
Los Proverbios, these plates were not published during the artist’s lifetime. The date of 
their composition covers the years 1810-15. 

17J7t was in 1798 that Goya was commissioned by Carlos IV to decorate the interior 
of this church. Assisted by his pupil, Asensio Julia, he completed the task in the phenome- 
nally short period of three months, without, it is said, losing so much as a single day’s time. 
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insatiate Dofia Maria Luisa are frankly reminiscent of the latter 
master. Though essentially Peninsular in theme and treatment, the 
Tapestry Cartoons but continue that tradition of Gallic gaiety which 
in turn derives from the kermesses of Teniers and the Flemish painters 
of the seventeenth century. You will in brief find here, as in the 
work of every artist, unmistakable affinities with that which has gone 
before. Literature, too, helped to sharpen his vision of contemporary 
life, for you will discover in the comedies of Ramon de la Cruz 
and Don Antonio Zamora suggestions for many of the episodes, 
popular or fantastic, which, notably in Los Caprichos, relieve the 
formality of official portraiture. 

Goya’s native tendency of spirit, his typically Aragonese stub- 
bornness of temper, nevertheless resisted all temptation toward mere 
imitation and preserved his individuality unhampered amid the 
seductions of Court life and the social and political cataclysms that 
marked the closing years of his existence. He was a democrat living 
in the midst of an effete and decadent aristocracy. <A creature of 
fluctuating conditions, he had few fixed convictions. Fearless and 
sure of his position he was free to paint as he liked and whom he 
liked, whether it chanced to be royalty or the racy and ragged speci- 
mens from the pueblo bajo. The diversity of motive and the inequal- 
ity of artistic standard which you meet throughout Goya’s work were 
inseparable from the man’s personality and manner of painting. He 
was by no means an irreproachable craftsman. Owing to haste and 
the injudicious use of certain pigments the Tapestry Cartoons are 
mere travesties of their former selves. In numerous portraits the 
physiognomy of the sitter is sadly marred by the fact that the back- 
grounds have worked through to the surface. It was Goya’s usual 
custom to cover his canvases with a coating of tierra de Sevilla and 
then paint thinly over this ground, with the result that the flesh-tones 
are often unpleasantly crude and hot. 

In compensation, however, the Spaniard at times achieved a 
delicate ambience which rivals Watteau and a silvery purity of tone 
that recalls Gainsborough and the British masters of the eighteenth 
century. Technically as well as intellectually he was in advance of 
his day, certain of his later works * proving that he was seriously 


18 Note in particular the extremely significant canvas known as the Junta de los 
cinco Gremios mayores, or meeting of the Philippine Company in the Musée de Castres, 
and the more dramatic study for the same in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin (No. 
1619). The sketch may be dated 1819, and the finished picture the following year. 
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preoccupied with the solution along entirely modern lines of the 
problem of light and atmosphere. A true pioneer, he was not with- 
out definite ideas upon this particular phase of artistic development. 
“In nature,” he would say, “color does not exist any more than line. 
There are only light and shade. Give me a bit of charcoal and I 
shall paint you a picture. The entire secret of painting consists in 
the profound study of the object and in surety of execution.””® There 
was moreover nothing meticulous or myopic in his attitude. “TI 
do not count the hairs in the beard of a man who passes by,” he 
one day exclaimed, “and my brush cannot see more than I.” Again 
he added, “Teachers confuse their pupils by making them draw year 
after year with their best-sharpened pencils almond-shaped eyes, 
mouths like bows, noses like the figure seven reversed, and oval 
heads. Why not give them nature for a model?—that is the best 
drawing-master!”’ Holding such views it is not strange that Goya’s 
position should be more significant to-day than during his lifetime. 
It was in fact not until long after he had passed away that his art, 
saving in its personal and superficial application, was in any degree 
appreciated or understood. ; 

Shortly following the restoration of Fernando VII Goya 
retired to a modest property which he owned outside the city on 
the banks of the Manzanares near the Puenta de Segovia. His 
sovereign, recognizing his worth, overlooked his liberalism and the 
painter was thus enabled to retain his post as “primer pintor de 
Camara.” Embittered by the blighting rule of the young reaction- 
ary, he nevertheless finally obtained permission to leave Spain on 
the pretext of taking the waters at Plombiéres. It was doubtless 
his intention merely to join the group of fellow afrancesados then 
congenially gathered at Bordeaux, and it was in the city by the 
Garonne that he passed the remainder of his days. Subject to spells 
of nervous depression, his sleep disturbed by diabolic swefios, totally 
deaf, and almost blind, he nevertheless continued active until the end. 
His appetite for life still unappeased, he would potter about the 
streets whenever able, supported on one side by the faithful de 
Brugada and on the other by his god-child, little Rosario Weis.” 
Together they attended the popular amusements, the fairs and bull- 


19 Goya. Por Laurencio Matheron, Traduccion de G. Belmonte Miiller. Madrid, 1890, 
pp. 63, 64. 

20 Goya’s wife, the dutiful Dofia Josefa, died about 1804, and of the twenty children 
she bore him, only one, Francisco Javier de Goya y Bayeu, reached maturity. 
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fights, and delighted in the antics of the strolling mountebanks. 
It was during this period that, handicapped as he was, -he not only 
taught Rosario how to paint miniatures, but himself executed the 
astounding Toros de Burdeos.” A species of epilogue to La Tauro- 
maquia,” these plates have been described as “the greatest and most 
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significant lithographs in the history of the art. They are indeed 
all that is claimed for them, and offer the most eloquent possible 
proof of the man’s matchless aesthetic fecundity. 

Although living on French soil, few native artists were even 
so much as aware of Goya’s existence. During his brief visit to 
Paris in the summer of 1824, he appears to have met no one of 
consequence save Horace Vernet. He especially commended upon 


this occasion the work of Gros, Géricault, and Eugene Delacroix, 


and it was the latter who first grasped the importance of Goya’s 
position in the world of art. Delacroix eagerly copied the plates 
in Los Caprichos and otherwise evinced unbounded admiration for 
the Spanish precursor of the Romantic movement. On sojourning 
in the South during 1832-33, he was greatly impressed by the spirited 
truth of Goya’s transcriptions of Peninsular type and scene. ‘Tout 
Goya palpitait autour de moi!’ he exclaimed with frank enthusiasm. 
And here, in brief, seems to lurk the keynote to Goya’s contribution. 
His artistic vision was not only concrete, but comprehensive. He 
succeeded, as few painters have ever done, in perpetuating for us 
a definite period, in giving a fulfilling sense of his age and epoch. 
Moreover, the legacy which he left to posterity is not alone local, 
it is universal. 

In the basement of the Prado is a case containing a series of 
rapid sketches in sanguine which Goya used for Los Desastres de 
la Guerra. Under certain of these horrific scenes, jotted down at 
fever heat, you may still plainly decipher the phrase “Yo lo vi”— 
I saw it. There could not possibly be a more succient commentary 
upon the art of Goya than that which is contained in these three 

21Los Toros de Burdeos consists of four bull-fight scenes drawn directly upon stone 
with the aid of a powerful magnifying glass, in 1825. They were admirably printed by Goulon, 
the edition having been limited to three hundred copies. The aged artist was nevertheless 
unable to dispose of these superb lithographs, as is proved by numerous appealing letters 
to his friend, Don Joaquin Maria Ferrer, in Paris. 

22La Tauromaquia includes thirty-three plates in aqua-fortis and aquatint printed under 
the supervision of the artist to 1815. For some inexplicable reason they were not widely cir- 
culated, and first became generally known through the edition being issued by the Calcografia 
de la Imprenta Nacional in 1855. 


23 Goya. By W. Rothenstein, Longmans, Green & Co., p. 25. 
24Goya. Par Paul Lafond, Paris, 1902. p. 1. 
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Goya: MARQUESA DE CASTROFUERTE. 


Collection of Sir William Van Horne, Montreal. 



































simple words. He belongs among those in whom eye and hand 
worked in perfect unison. With him to see was to express. He 
reproduced life spontaneously, automatically, almost, and this is 
why his art retains its enduring fusion of verity and vitality. Like 
the imperishable masters from whom he derives, he never once 
forsook the fundamental inspiration of race and clime. And, like 
them, truth to nature was with him an imperious necessity. 
| The position of Goya as a world artist is no less significant than 
| is his place in the aesthetic history of his own country. If El 
Greco presents as no one the austere ecstasy of religious mysticism, 
and Velazquez the aristocratic restraint of royal circles, Goya is 
the true child of freedom, a forerunner of the stressful individualism 
of modern days. Church, Court, and turbulent Democracy have 
found in these three men their typical interpreters. We are already 
familiar with Goya’s rank as a portrait painter. His achievement in 
the province of mural decoration can only be appreciated by taking 
the shabby tram which conducts you through the northern suburbs 
of Madrid to San Francisco de la Florida. It was however in 
the graphic arts that the genius of Francisco de Goya attained its 
supreme expression. His mastery of light and shade here equals 
1 that of Rembrandt, and in sheer demoniac fury he excels Feélicien 
Rops. Everything he attacked is instinct with movement, passion, 
and impetuosity. The art of Goya is singularly potent in its power 
of suggestion. He possessed to an uncommon degree the faculty 
of projecting his personality into the future. Intellectually he 
has been compared to Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert and other far- 
seeing liberals whose ideas so radically altered the status of man- 
kind.* Asa painter his influence by no means ceased with Delacroix, 
Daumier, Henri Regnault, and Manet. It was continued by Sar- 
gent and Zuloaga and is as strong to-day as ever. Not only did he 
succeed in reviving the traditional glory of Spanish painting during 
his lifetime. He remained one of the vital artistic forces of the en- 
’ suing century. 


25 Goya. Sa Vie, Son CEuvre. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris, 1867, p. 2. The exact phrase- 
ology is: “Il est de la famille de Voltaire, de Diderot et de d’Alembert.” 























VENETIAN PAINTINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
PART TWO -: BY BERNHARD BERENSON 


distinguished in a number of elaborate polyptychs he helped 

his elder brother, Antonio, to paint for Istria, Dalmatia, the 
March of Ancona, and other lands accessible by sea. In his first 
independent work, the “St. John of Capistrano” of the Louvre, signed 
and dated 1454, the line is as sharp and raw as if cut in leather. It 
is as keen as Crivelli’s, but without the ryhthm. The crisp swirls 
of the scroll quite definitely recall Carlo Crivelli. We may indeed 
assume a contact between the two artists, taking place at Padua, 
whither Bartolommeo must have gone to make acquaintance with 
the innovations of Squarcione and his great pupils, Pizzolo and 
Mantegna. We detect the result through the rest of his career, not 
only in the obvious paraphernalia of fruits and garlands and other 
properties of the Squarcione studio, but in a more earnest attempt 
at construction and modelling. For a time Bartolommeo must have 
given fair promise, but after some fifteen years he ossified his art 
into heavy stupid shapes, and into stereotyped arrangements, which 
then seem to have been carried out with mechanical dulness by the 
workmen of his factory. 

Happily in America we can study the best that he achieved 
during his promising years of growth. If Mr. Platt’s “Madonna” 
(Fig. 1) is not Bartolommeo’s masterpiece, it is surpassed only by 
Mr. J. P. Morgan’s “Epiphany.” 

In Mr. Platt’s panel we see Our Lady seated on a marble throne, 
the back of which is hung with creased watered silk and garlands 
of fruit and leaves. She is as far away and immobile as a Madonna 
by Perugino, and the over eager Child seems to be unable to attract 
her attention, nor does she listen to the music of the four attending 
infant angels. As workmanship, the substance of this painting is 
almost like lacquer, and the color is brilliant and pure. Not these 
qualities alone remind us of Crivelli, but also the arrangement, the 
accessories and the details. On the other hand, the Virgin’s face 
and the Child’s action are still close to those in the Arba polyptych 
which Bartolommeo painted with Antonio in 1458. Mr. Platt’s pic- 
ture is thus very likely one of the earliest quite independent works 


by Bartolommeo which has come down to us.’ 


1Mr. F. Mason Perkins was the first to recognize the author and the quality of this 
“Madonna.” He published it on two separate occasions (Rassegna d’Arte, 1908, p. 145, 


and 1911, p. 146). 
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Mr. Morgan’s small Epiphany (Fig. 3) expresses, more com- 
pletely than most other treatments of that subject, the mingled 
hilariousness and solemnity which to this day in Italy gives that 
festival the character of a Northern Christmas. The Child turns 
to His mother as if frightened by the attentions of the graybeard 
King prostrate at His feet. The youngest of the Three Kings looks 
on with dramatic interest equally ready to worship or to give way to 
repressed joviality, while the train of horsemen and pages in the 
middle distance is approaching merrily. In the background a great 
spur of a cliff dominates a snug inlet, on the other side of which rise 
the quadrangular palaces and towers of a stately town. In the limpid 
sky we see a choir of nude baby angels singing with music scrolls 
unfurled before them. 

The workmanship is of the highest quality attained by Bartolom- 
meo. The line, although biting, is yet so softened by the color as 
to be devoid of harshness. The color, for which the sumptuous 
apparel of the Three Kings gives full scope, is bright and lucid, 
yet fused. The effect is of enamel or lacquer. The arrangement 
in height is agreeable and not interrupted, as it might easily have 
been, by the pillars of the porch. The action is never again, in 
Bartolommeo’s known works, so dramatic or so vital. 

Indeed, this delightful painting was a great surprise to all of 
us, for it was quite unknown when it appeared three or four years 
ago at the Abdy Sale in London. It has not only greatly enlarged 
and enhanced our notion of Bartolommeo’s artistic personality, but 
given us the means of judging the influence he suffered and exerted. 
Thus, the landscape and the figures in the background betray contact 
with Jacopo Bellini. On the other hand, there is no certain trace of 
Mantegna. The Virgin’s homely face seems a study from the living 
model, presented as it was seen, without schematization. Nothing 
is perhaps rarer in the art of Italy at that time. It is a face which 
was copied more than once by Bartolommeo’s followers, notably in 
a “Madonna” in the Venice Academy (No. 616), ascribed to the 
master himself. The rectilinear solid masses of building and the 
rich cornices we now can recognize as his, and they are of no small 
aid in our efforts to classify the Venetian paintings of the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

A brief note taken so long ago as 1894—since when I have not 
seen the picture again—refers to the ‘“Magdalen” then at Mr. Quincy 
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Shaw’s in Boston as being of a quality equal almost to Crivelli’s; 
and that is still the impression left in my memory. - 

A mere mention will here suffice for the two remarkably fine 
and strenuous full-length figures of “SS. James and Francis” in the 
possession of Mr. Johnson. They are discussed and reproduced in 
my Catalogue of his collection; and we may pass on, therefore, to a 
picture (Fig. 2) belonging to Mr . Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, 
R. I., which closes Bartolommeo’s golden period. ‘The Madonna, 
seen between a parapet and a red curtain, holds the Child uneasily 
seated on a white cushion. He looks out of the picture eagerly and 
restlessly, and His Mother looks at Him forebodingly from half- 
closed eyes. There is a pathos here which is characteristic of the 
seventh and eighth decades of the fifteenth century in Venice, as 
may be seen in the Madonnas by Giovanni Bellini of these years, 
although modified, in him, by the restraint of a great master. It 
is far removed from the meditative placidity of Bartolommeo’s 
earliest Madonnas such as Mr. Platt’s, and the reason for its sudden 
appearance would be worthy of study. 

As a painting in the more specific sense, this panel would deserve 
to rank not only with its author’s best but with the best Venetian 
work of the time, if its condition did not rob it of most of its virtue. 
Even the signature has been tampered with, and the date may be 
read as either 1472 or 1477. Either date might be correct, for the 
type and the spirit is in accord with other works of this period, both 
by Bartolommeo Vivarini and by Giovanni Bellini. And it is 
scarcely to be doubted that in these years Bartolommeo was follow- 
ing close upon Bellini, as indeed the Child in this picture manifests 
so unmistakably.” 

From about 1480 till the end of his career Bartolommeo’s own 
art became so dull and his studio so prolific that it is hard to tell 
whether a given work is autograph or not. It does not matter greatly, 
I confess. Thus, whether a “Madonna” in Mr. Johnson’s Collection, 
dating from the eighties, and another in the Fogg Museum of Cam- 
bridge of about the same date, were painted as well as designed by 
Bartolommeo, may be left an open question. Such, however, is not 
the case with the elaborate polyptych surrounding a carved Pteta 
dated 1485, and signed, as these articles for export generally were, 


1First published by Mr. Joseph Breck in the Rassegna d’Arte (1911, p, 111), in the 
course of an excellent article on the collection of Mr. Davis. I knew the picture years 
before in the hands of the dealer who reduced it to its present devitalized condition. 
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with the “FACTVM VENETIIS PER BARTOLOMEUM,” etc., 
which is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is obviously a. 
factory work, but, for a factory work, not a bad one. Discreetly 
lighted in the incense-laden atmosphere of a harmoniously colored 
chapel, it must have been effective. 


VI. 


In Carlo Crivelli the Byzantine painting of the West reached 
its culmination and fullest fruition. Crivelli no doubt owed much 
to the Paduans, but his gorgeous polyptychs, filled with a sensuous 
splendor of decorative detail, suggesting the iconostaseis of Greek 
churches, are still in essence medieval Greek. There is, however, 
in his art a quality of genius which the Byzantine world never pro- 
duced, and, without Renaissance leaven, probably never could have 
produced. The stirring of the Quattrocento spirit, which in Florence, 
and under the influence of Florence, was so prolific, produced, when 
in union with Eastern methods and traditions, no signal offspring but 
Crivelli. 

Fortunately he is represented in our collections by works not 
only of the best quality but of the largest variety. Many phases 
of his style may be studied without leaving America. 

The earliest example is the “Enthroned Madonna” ’ in the 
collection of Mr. Philip Lehman of New York. It happens 
to be at the same time the most sumptuous and the most magnificent. 
Indeed, if other works of his earlier years equal or surpass this 
gorgeous figure in vitality of contour and plasticity of planes, none 
even approaches it for decorative splendor. Therein it anticipates 
his maturest masterpieces. 

It need scarcely be pointed out to the student for whom I am 
writing how Muranese the throne in this picture is, nor how the 
artist’s evident joy in painting garlands and his zest in solving puzzles 
of perspective relates him to the Paduan school of Squarcione. Not 
less apparent is the Byzantine influence in the pattern of the Virgin’s 
entire silhouette and in her draperies; most of all, in the lower part. 

The task remains to place this masterpiece among its next of 
kin in Crivelli’s career. In design it stands closest to the more 
tentative “Madonna” in the Cook Collection at Richmond, which 
I should date 1469, but in every other respect it marks a more mature 


1 


1 Published by R. E. Fry, Burlington Magazine, XXII, p. 308, and by F. J. Mather, Jr., 
Art in America, I, p. 48. 
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style. The Child, for instance, is less pinched and anxious-looking 
than He is there, or in the earlier Massa polyptych, or the even 
earlier Verona panel. On the other hand, His movement is not so 
free and alive as in the Macerata “Madonna” of 1470, or Mr. Robert 
Benson’s of 1472, or in the “Madonna” probably of the same year 
in Brussels. The Virgin in the Ascoli Polyptych dated 1473, on the 
other hand, stands very close to this one. The picture thus relates 
itself to works whose dates spread over four years or so, and this 
is not unnatural, since, as a matter of fact, few artists pursue a 
course like a straight line never turning. Most oscillate slightly back 
and forwards, or even progress spirally, as it were, so that it is never 
safe to take one detail as proof of a fixed date. In this case, the 
balance of evidence seems to put Mr. Lehman’s picture just before 
the Macerata Madonna, whom she so closely resembles in facial type, 
and would thus place it as the first of a series marking Crivelli’s 
earliest maturity. 

With the “Madonna” of 1476 in the lately reconstituted polyp- 
tych of the National Gallery* began a more definitely ripe phase 
of Crivelli’s art, lasting till the Brera triptych of 1842. It is 
characterized by greater facility with a scarcely noticeable loss of 
poignancy, and one begins to meet with a certain mincingness and 
the first signs of the forced yet charming mannerism of his later 
years, the consequence, for good or evil, of his provincial environ- 
ment. The most dainty and attractive work of this period is the 
exquisite Northbrook “Madonna.” It is a phase unrepresented in 
America. 

A fourth period begins with the Brera triptych just mentioned, 
and ends with the Berlin Altarpiece, not dated but painted just 
before 1490. In these years Crivelli gets more and more sumptuous, 
more gorgeous, more magnificent. He has greater recourse to em- 
bossing in the striving for effects germane to the arts of ornamenta- 
tion rather than of decoration. The mannerisms in pose and expres- 
sion increase, and a slight listlessness begins to enfeeble his hand. 

To this moment of his art belongs the panel (Fig. 5) in the 
collection of Mr. Walters. The Madonna appears in an arch in 
front of a curtained niche; she supports the Child on an embroidered 
cushion on the parapet. St. Francis is on the one side and St. Ber- 
nardine on the other. On the parapet we discover the miniature 


1It is conceded that the uppermost tier never belonged to the rest. The St. Catherine 
looks like a figure of much later date, close to the same saint at Berlin. 
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figure of the Donor, a Friar whose “F. B. D. A.” may have stood 
for Frate Bernardine, or Benedetto, da Ascoli, or Amandola, or 
Ancona. 

It is a delightful work of soft but rich color and lacquer-like 
effect. The feeling is still delicate in the Virgin’s face, but in St. 
Francis it is over-externalized, and started already on the easy road 
that led to Guido Reni. In the modelling, too, there is a relative 
emptiness. The closest affinities of this work are with the South 
Kensington and Bergamo ‘“Madonnas” and the great Berlin altar- 
piece. It must have been painted toward 1488. 

The pleasant enough but somewhat empty panel of the Metro- 
politan Museum, portraying a combative “St. Dominic” and an 
operatic “St. George,” illustrates this phase of Crivelli’s career; 
while to the end of the period belongs a very different “St. George” 
(Fig. 4), the marvellous fairy-tale in gold and lacquer and flaming 
line, holding a place of honor among Mrs. J. L. Gardner’s master- 
pieces. ‘Here is not an attitudinizing page-boy, but the ever youthful 
defender of eternal right against regardless might. His face of 
beauty and passion and his slim body are outlined against the golden 
sky, while he bestrides a gorgeously caparisoned steed, himself in 
shining armor that can never lose the purity of its luster. He is now 
hacking away at the Dragon, already transfixed by his lance. The 
young knight, too, is nearly tired, but his victory is sure. Under 
the bastion’s tower of the undevastated city kneels in prayer the 
Princess for whom he is fighting. Stately trees stand dark against 
the sky. What a pattern—and what an allegory! 


FER 


Mr. Babbott’s “St. James,’ an eager gnarled, apostolic figure, 
takes us back to the earlier years of Crivelli’s career, toward 1473 
or 1474; and to the same period, or indeed a trifle earlier, belongs 
the first of the three Pretas by him that we own in America. It 
is the heartfelt tender picture at Mr. J. G. Johnson’s, which for 
reasons detailed in the Catalogue of the collection I would place 
no later than 1473." Twelve years after this, during the time when 
Crivelli had attained his greatest mastery and was more than ever 


1Mr. F. L. Babbott of Brooklyn. This picture is reproduced in the Rassegna d’Arte 


for 1911 (p. 207). ; ; ; ; ; ; 
2 Reproduced there as well as in Prof. A. Venturi’s compendious history of Italian 
Art (Vol. VII, part 3, p. 393). The same volume contains reproductions of nearly all the 


Crivellis mentioned here. 
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magnificently ornate in his accessories, he painted the most original 
of all his treatments of this sublime subject, the famous Pieta of 
1485, which years ago migrated from the Panciatichi Collection in 
Florence to the Museum of Boston. 

In this panel Our Lord is not seen as in the others, settled into 
the tomb while supported by bystanders. Here His entire figure 
—a nude, by the way, not unworthy of Signorelli—is still visible, 
and the consequent action is more dynamic, while the arrangement 
admirably helps on the impression of upward-lifted weight. 

The Crawshay Pieta (Fig. 7) recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum is a compacter work of more relaxed feeling, al- 
though the action of Our Lord’s Mother is passionate enough. But 
the Saviour of this Pieta, like the one in the still later Vatican 
version, is as calm and noble in His bodily sleep as the Dead Christs 
of Bellini. Crivelli’s “Annunciation” of 1486 would make one 
suspect that, just before painting it, he had paid a flying visit ta 
Venice, his old home. Could we be sure of this, it would account 
for the unusually Bellinesque feeling. 


VIII. 


No example is known to me in American collections of Crivelli’s 
last phase, occupying the four years between 1489 and his death in 
1493, and characterized by a more somber splendor of aspect, and 
by an increased mincingness and affectation in pose and expression, 
as may be seen in typical works in London and Milan. Of his later 
style, his well-known pupils and followers, Victor Crivelli and Pietro 
Alemanno, were the natural heirs; and, as is frequently the case with 
disciples, they at times anticipated and always outdid their master’s 
exaggerations. Victor, the better workman, was most prolific, pro- 
ducing flattened and lusterless imitations of his namesake’s master- 
pieces. Intrinsically they are agreeable. Pietro was unequal, and 
his better moments revealed a painter who was almost an artist. 

I have not come across anything in America that can be ascribed 
to Pietro Alemanno. Victor, on the other hand, is represented by 
several specimens, including one that may rank with his best. This 
is a polyptych in the Wilstach Gallery at Philadelphia.’ In the 
central panel, dated 1489, we see Our Lady holding the Child stand- 
ing on her knee, while four Angels adore Him. In the side panels 
stand SS. Louis and Francis, the Baptist and St. Bonaventura. Of 

1 Published by F. M. Perkins in Rassegna d’Arte, 1908, p. 120. 
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nearly the same value are two figures, a “Baptist” and a “Bishop,” 
in the Walters Collection. The small bust of a youthful “Franciscan 
Friar Reading,” ascribed in the Metropolitan Museum to Niccold 
da Foligno, is earlier and more subtle than the others. 

The full-length figure of a bony and parched “Baptist” (Fig. 6) 
in the Walters Collection is by still another follower of Crivelli, who 
elsewhere has signed himself “Nicola di Maestro Antonio de An- 
cona.” The attribution to Verrocchio is no doubt a tribute to the 
structure, drawing and modelling, which are perhaps more suggestive 
of Florence than of the Marches. It would take me too far away 
to relate this panel to other works by the same hand. I shall do 


this elsewhere. 


' THE BLAIR COLLECTION, CHICAGO : PART TWO 


BY GARRETT CHATFIELD PIER 


HE breadth and freedom of the sculptural school of Cham- 

pagne, that soft yet ever virile sculpture of the Marne, is again 

well exemplified in a mobile figure of the Virgin, and a serenely 
smiling Christ-child, held high in the hollow of his Mother’s 
arm (Fig. 5). 

Attributable, as the group undoubtedly is, to the commence- 
ment of the second half of the fourteenth century, it serves to il- 
lustrate one of the best of the later phases of Gothic sculpture as 
evidenced in the marble of Provence, the hard granite of Auvergne, 
the docile limestone of the Royal domain, of Lorraine and the 
Midi. Of the original brilliant coloring, faint traces still remain. 

This charming little group is quite untouched by the distortion 
of figure and over-elaboration in detail so strongly characteristic 
of the art of the Low Countries. This unfortunate, nay, at times 
malign influence, appears to have exercised an all too prominent 
domination in the realm of French sculpture, even as early as the 
first half of the fifteenth century. Indeed, it was not until the close 
of the century that the French sculptors succeeded in relatively shak- 
ing themselves free from that pernicious influence, with the result 
that once again the figurines and statuettes, the benign Virgins, the 
smiling Christ-child, and the whole hierarchy of Apostles, Saints and 
Martyrs became clothed in that tender suavity, that forceful sim- 
plicity and, withal, that natural grace which are features in the 
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pure French sculpture. No better example could serve to illus- 
trate this phase of late Gothic art than the group under discussion. 

When we consider the technique of this group, and compare 
it with the Madonna statuette illustrated in Fig. 3 of the Feb- 
ruary number of this magazine, we see at once that this Champenois 
group is somewhat later in date. The rounded face of the Virgin 
is far more human, the sway at the hips more accentuated, the drapery 
folds fuller, heavier and somewhat more involved. At the same 
time they are far more freely handled. The costume of the earlier 
Madonna group—lI do not refer to the cloak seen at each side of 
the figure—still retains strong evidences of thirteenth century for- 
mality and want of flexibility. The Champenois group, on the con- 
trary, has lost all signs of such constraint. It recalls the supple 
Gothic of Amiens, Reims, and Beauvais, a sculpture entirely free 
and untrammeled. 

To the middle of the century perhaps, and to the same southern 
school, belongs a polychrome limestone statuette of S. Genevieve, 
a simply-draped figure represented as marching victoriously for- 
ward and clutching to her flat bust a ponderous chain. This bulky 
fetter encircles the hairy neck of a hideous monster—the Spirit of 
Evil—who leaps frantically upward in ineffectual attempts to tear 
the chain from the hand of the gently smiling yet somewhat ab- 
stracted little saint. 

In contrast to the restrained vitality of these examples of early 
French Gothic, the Flemish taste for contortion of form and elabora- 
tion of detail is strikingly evinced in a niched group of the Virgin 
and Child said to have come from a church in Tournai (Fig. 1). 
We have here to do with bodies out of line and robes so volumi- 
nous, those of the Virgin at least, that not only do they effectually 
conceal the form beneath, but, in their exaggerated folds, they ex- 
emplify the very quintessence of that involved and somewhat in- 
coherent vitality so marked a characteristic of the Gothic sculpture 
of the Low Countries, or perhaps its French interpretation. It 
may be that the unknown sculptor would have succeeded better had 
he been committed to a standing rather than to a seated representa- 
tion of the Madonna. In this case his treatment of the florid drapery 
folds seen in the long and voluminous court robes of his day, in 
which he has seen fit to clothe the Virgin, might have proved far 
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more convincing. As to Flemish overelaboration, we may remark 
the rich tracery which runs riot upon the cusped canopy. 

Yet neither here, nor in the various statues which we have al- 
ready discussed, should we judge the imagiers too harshly. We 
must bear in mind that the greater proportion of these groups and 
single figures were originally intended to be set at a height, at least 
above the level of the eye. Thus, few were expected to undergo the 
intimate and dispassionate scrutiny from which so many of these 
forlornly detached and sadly battered saints and Virgins suffer to- 
day. And further, we must remember that the loss of their original 
bright but subdued colors has tended at once to harshen their out- 
lines and to render their former benign, sorrowfully yearning or 
sweetly smiling expressions weak and spiritless, nay, at times, mawk- 
ish and grotesque! 

The realism of the Burgundian school, so evident in the Dijon 
sculpture of the last quarter of the fifteenth century, is well exempli- 
fied in two marble statuettes of p/eurants, of which one is illustrated 
in Fig. 3. The two are simply yet naturally posed, their heads 
bent downwards, their faces coldly calm. Their attitudes express 
at once grief most poignant, yet grief restrained. Originally no 
doubt the figures formed part of a procession of grief-stricken 
mourners who stood beside the marble bier of some great noble, 
gazing down in mute but most expressive sorrow at the recumbent 
effigy of their master prone upon its marble slab. Before these 
two age-stained statues one instantly recalls visions of the pleurants 
at the tomb of the Duke of Berry (Bourges Museum) or that more 
solemn representation of the obsequies of Philippe Pot, now in the 
Louvre. In company with the last, our two little figures may be 
assigned to the sculptural school of Dijon, of the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

In a limestone bas-relief representing the Descent from the 
Cross, a sculptor of the School of Champagne has sought by means 
of the sympathetic poses of his subjects and the restrained rather 
than violent expressions which he has stamped upon their features, 
to render the sorrow of the stricken Virgin weeping over the corpse 
upon her lap and the mute grief of the three holy women and S. 
John, gathered about her. 

Strikingly reminiscent of Gheeraert David’s S. John, in his 
early panel painting of the beloved Disciple and the Holy women 
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(Antwerp), is the forceful polychrome marble statuette of a Martyr, 
possibly the Apostle Barnabas. At any rate, the Saint stands hold- 
ing a palm branch in his left hand, and a copy of what should be 
S. Matthew’s Gospel in his right (Fig. 4). The pose, the calm 
dignity expressed in the ascetically pinched yet strikingly handsome 
face, and the superb arrangement of his voluminous robes, are here 
rendered with all the skill and tender sympathy of a master. The 
statuette is undoubtedly one of the best examples of French sculp- 
ture to be seen in this country, and dates from a period when the 
second great classic revival had begun to make itself felt. 

But the influence of this Italian-inspired revival is far more 
markedly expressed in the soft limestone relief of the Virgin and 
Child (Fig. 2). The pure contours of the Virgin’s girlish face 
are here well-nigh as markedly Italian as French. As for the little 
Christ-Child, his noble forehead, his full but well-cut lips and 
well-defined chin, his merry dimples, eyes set wide apart and little 
retroussé nose, bespeak the influence of Rossellino’s charm. One 
might indeed suppose that the unknown sculptor who has so truth- 
fully rendered this happy little Christ-Child had both seen and ab- 
sorbed the art of Antonio’s exquisite little children; his cherubs so 
tenderly, so realistically portrayed, the laughing cherubs of the 
Sistine Chapel, the boy-bust of the little Christ-Child in the Morgan 
collection, or the Baptist of the Museo-Nazionale, Florence, to me 
the most noble boy of the Italian renaissance. 


“THE SAMPLERS OF OUR LOVELY ANCESTRESSES” 
BY MARCUS B. HUISH 


USKIN, in spite of many assertions to the contrary, was an 
ardent admirer of womankind in its sanest phases. He could 
not well have been otherwise at the time when he framed the 

words which head this article, for he had, just previously, been 
tended and nursed to health by one of the fairest and most gracious 
of the sex. But in coupling the sampler with the beauty of its creator 
he must have unconsciously been influenced by the associations which 
attract to all antiquities and which attract especially in those in 
which the personality of its maker survives, as in the case of a 
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Fig. 2, SAMPLER BY LoARA STAN- 
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Fig. 1. DraAwn-work SAMPLER BY ANNE 
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sampler during an existence which is prolonged far beyond its 
artistic deserts. 

It would be treason to think otherwise than with affection of 
the little personalities whose names and works have been handed 
down through the ages to us by means of such unforeseen links as a 
trivial task, probably laboriously and irksomely effected, under very 
uncongenial surroundings. We conjure up a picture similar to 
George Morland’s “A Visit to the Boarding School,” which shows 
the sweetest of little maidens being ushered in by the most urbane 
of school mistresses to receive congratulations of her handsome and 
beauteously dressed mother upon a sampler, the production of which 
has probably formed the most satisfactory part of the term’s work. 

Thus it comes about that we refuse to invest these relics with 
any other sense than that they were the product of happy days spent 
amidst the most congenial surroundings, and this in spite of the 
very certain knowledge that the majority first saw the light in times 
when school life was by no means a gay one for young folk, and 
when doubtless many a female “Dotheboys Hall” existed, and many 
a child must have echoed the sentiment on the sampler of one Esther 
Tabor who in 1771 amidst charming adornments of vases of roses 
and carnations, stitched the line: 

“Our days, alas, our mortal days are short and wretched too.” 

Many a one must have felt the spur contained on that New 
England sampler of Lydia Cotton when made to embroider the 
line: 

“Persevere. Be not weary in well doing.” 

For weary indeed must the task have been to some of these 
mites. Fancy, for instance, that allotted to six little outcasts in 
“The Orphans’ School near Calcutta, in Bengal, East Indies,” who 
by direction of Mistress Parker wrought between them on canvas 
the longest chapter in the Bible, namely the 119th Psalm, between the 
14th February and the 23rd June, 1797, each sampler having in 
addition as a headpiece a view of the school buildings. 

With a limited purse with which to buy and limited space in 
which to display one’s hobbies, the writer (during a long life in 
which collecting of one sort or another has always occupied his 
leisure) has had perforce to confine his attention to what have been 
deemed inconsidered trifles by the man of means. Hence he has 
had to discover sources which had not been tapped by others and 
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articles of such a size that the drawer of a cabinet would contain a 
representative collection. And so in turn he has been early in the 
field as a collector of Japanese metal work in the shape of the deco- 
rations of the now obsolete swords, in lacquer work as evidenced in 
the same nation’s medicine cases (inro), in Chinese snuff bottles and 
in Tanagra figurines. 

The acquisition of all these have in turn given him probably as 
great a pleasure as falls to the lot of those whose bottomless purses 
- permit of an outlay of millions of dollars on canvases by Rembrandt, 
Reynolds or Romney. 

It was a chance visit to the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London that led to his taking up the quest of samplers. One or 
two early seventeenth century examples shown there, in the mag- 
nificent department of needlework, attracted his attention by a har- 
monious beauty of color and deftness of stitchery altogether novel 
and unknown even to one who never passed a bric-a-brac shop at 
home or abroad without sampling its contents. Research failed 
to discover any literature on the subject, or more than a single rival 
possessing any energy in the collecting field. Never had a craft 
been less exploited. Advertisements in one or two likely journals, 
a judicious agent or two set to work on the field, and specimens 
poured in—within a year many hundreds, one might almost say 
thousands, had passed under his inspection—and from these a col- 
lection of two hundred of quality or interest (some of even earlier 
date than the museum specimens) were acquired. An exhibition 
projected by well diffused announcements discovered many another 
good example in private hands but usually held in so much regard 
as not to be parted with. The exhibition afforded too good an 
opportunity to be lost for the compilation of a history of these un- 
considered trifles, and the writer availed himself of it, the result being 
a volume which had much popularity and increased largely the in- 
terest and value of the minor art of which it treated. 

But although the sampler was then widely advertised, all ad- 
vertisement failed to enlarge one’s knowledge or elicit information 
on one or two points of much interest. 

For instance, the sampler was clearly an article in use at a 
very early date, “in use,” for it must not be forgotten that its origin 
was that of an “example” or pattern from which to learn varieties 
of needlework, at a time when not only the wardrobe but the fur- 
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nishing of a house, curtains, bed-hangings, caskets, books, purses 
and even pictures called for its employment. Consequently we find 
mention of samplers as far back as the fifteenth century. Shake- 
speare in more than one instance places a sampler in the hands not 
only of childish Helena and Hermia (“Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
11 sc. p”), but of grown womanhood, Philomel (‘Titus Andronicus, 
11 sc. 4”), and that they were valued articles is evidenced by their 
specific mention in wills as early as the sixteenth century. But this, 
notwithstanding a dozen years of inquiry and search, failed to pro- 
duce examples of certain date earlier than the reign of Charles I, 
by which time the sampler had reached a standard as regards utility, 
beauty, and design which it has never exceeded, and from which, in 
fact, it has steadily declined. 

It will be of interest to Americans to know that the date of 
the apogee of the sampler’s art is approximately that at which 
so many well-to-do English families were crossing the Atlantic to 
seek fortunes in the New World. Hence it is not improbable, but 
on the contrary it is more than likely, that amongst the cherished 
possessions they carried with them would be such portable articles 
as samplers whose utility in the future would naturally occur to 
every housewife who possessed one. The moralities set forth upon 
them would moreover render them grateful objects with which at a 
later date to adorn the old-fashioned houses of the New Englanders. 

One may therefore cherish with some assurance a hope that, 
here and there, there may still be found in the States examples of an 
early date or earlier than any we possess in the old country. 

This hope is the more justifiable as in the interval that elapsed 
between 1900, the date of the first, and 1913, the date of the second 
‘edition of the book on samplers, there came to hand two of excep- 
tional interest, illustrations of which are inserted in the later edition 
issued in 1913. 

The first of these is the sampler (Fig. 1) now in the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem, Massachusetts, of Ann Gower (spelled Gover), the first 
wife of Governor Endicott. She reached Salem in 1628 and died the 
following year. Her sampler may therefore, assuming that she was 
a young woman of two or three and twenty when she came over, 
have been produced as early as 1615, in which case it would antedate 
any that we know of in England (namely 1643) by nearly twenty 


years. 
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The illustration that we give of the sampler shows it to have 
been essentially one for use, for the upper part consists of an alpha- 
bet and the lower of examples of needlework. The upper portion 
is indistinct but it runs as follows: 

ANNE GOVER 

STVWXYZ 

IKLMNOPQR 
AaBCdEFGH 

The sampler of Loara Standish (Fig. 2) (now in Pilgrim Hall, 
Plymouth) is also of great historical interest—Loara was the 
daughter of Miles Standish, the Pilgrim Father who went to Boston 
in February, 1621, and it bears the inscription: 

“Loara Standish is My Name, 
Lord Guide My Heart that I may do Thy Will, 
And fill my hands with such convenient Skill 
As will conduce to Virtue void of Shame 
And I will give the Glory to Thy Name.” 

If this sampler was worked in America its design was clearly 
copied from one made in the old country; in fact, it almost mirrors 
one in the Victoria and Albert Museum of the date of 1696, showing 
not only how universal and limited were the designs used but for 
what lengths of time they persisted. Presumption would therefore 
place this as done before the family emigrated and also as one of an 
earlier date than any of which we have cognizance here. 

In no wise less interesting is that which bears the name of Miles 
and Abigail Fleetwood (Fig. 3) which has the date 1654 and may 
well have been worked in America, although again it is wrought on 
a thoroughly English pattern. In all probability the family was that 
of the Fleetwood who was Cromwell’s General and the legend, 

“In prosperity friends will be plenty 
But in adversity not one in twenty,” 
may have reference to the reverses of fortune which befell him. 

This example is additionally instructive and perhaps unique in 
that it bears the name of husband and wife and so was executed after 
marriage. It has been held by the descendants of Mrs. Henry 
Quinay since the middle of the eighteenth century and is now in the 
possession of Mrs. Frank Boxer of Cambridge, Mass. 

Samplers with superscriptions of Schools or Academies are 
always desirable possessions, especially when, as in the case of Nancy 
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Sherman (Fig. 5), they give the season of the year where they were 
made. As regards samplers from Schools, there can be little doubt 
that those in which maps figure originated for the most part from 
these sources and that many such which have been produced in the 
dame schools of New England should be in existence. The pro- 
duction of maps has always been amongst the tasks set to children 
and their transposition to canvas was by no means uncommon. They 
therefore rank as emblems of school-girl proficiency and as such may 
be classed with samplers. Those of American origin should have a 
special value as showing the extent of territory colonized at the date 
when each was produced. A specimen of these (Fig. 4), originally 
in the writer’s collection, worked in 1788 illustrates how much and 
how little atlases furnished to English schools at that date. The 
contour of the United States is fairly correct, but that of the various 
Territories suggests the ruling of lines across the country. 

We have necessarily only been able to touch the fringe of the 
subject or to illustrate in more than a very perfunctory manner the 
numerous examples of home production which are to be found in the 
United States. But we believe that to many it may open up an 
unexpected treasury of interest and that what at first sight would 
appear to be merely the nursery achievements of small children may 
become a history full of intimate peeps into the manners and customs 
of past centuries. Whether this be so or not, the touch of nature 
that reaches us from the wise saws and moral sentences that these 
primitive pieces of needlework hand down to us shows how much 
akin we are on either side of the Atlantic. 


TURNER’S “WINCHESTER CROSS” -: BY W. ROBERTS 


NE of the most interesting and important of J. M. W. Turner’s 

early oil pictures in the United States is the “Winchester 
Cross,” in Mr. John G. Johnson’s fine collection at Phila- 
delphia. The beautiful Cross itself has attracted thousands of Amer- 
icans and other pilgrims of the past and present generation to the 
ancient city, and will continue to do so so long as our ancient monu- 
ments remain. Picturesque in its surroundings, this Cross has formed 
a favorite subject with artists for two centuries, but it was Turner 
who first introduced what may be called a “story” into the picture. 
Through the recent publication of Mr. A, J. Finberg’s “Com- 
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plete Inventory of the Drawings of the Turner Bequest,” we are able 
to fix the approximate date of the picture. With Turner, as with 
most other artists of his time, it was the custom to wander either 
abroad or at home during the summer and autumn months, in search 
of inspiration, sometimes with and at others without any definite 
objective. In 1795 Turner, then a young man of twenty, paid a 
visit to the Isle of Wight, and it is in the Sketch Book of this ex- 
cursion, fully described by Mr. Finberg in his “Inventory,” that 
we have a number of drawings made en route. The journey was 
apparently not made without an incentive, for in the Sketch Book 
(the leaves of which bear the watermark of 1794) he has entered 
a number of commissions which he had received for drawings of 
certain places. A number are for “Mr. Landseer,” two of Salisbury 
Cathedral were for Sir Richard Hoare, the great Wiltshire anti- 
quary and collector, but, above all, one was of Winchester Cross 
for a Mr. Alexander. Turner made two drawings of this ancient 
monument; one is still in the original Sketch Book, and the other, 
evidently based upon this, was engraved in 1800, and then disap- 
peared until it was lent to the Old Masters Exhibition at Burling- 
ton House, London, in 1887, No. 34, by the late Mr. J. Edward 
Taylor, and was presented by him to the Manchester Whitworth 
Institute. | 
The drawing was engraved in line on copper, 6% in. by 8% 
in., by J. Powell, and published on July 30, 1800, by William Alex- 
ander of 42 Newman Street, and J. Powell of 6 Old Cavendish 
Street—the William Alexander is evidently the “Mr. Alexander” 
who, as we have seen, commissioned the drawing. It is probable 
that Turner did not make the finished drawing until two or three 
years after he had visited Winchester in 1795, and there is no evi- 
dence in his voluminous sketch books that he ever again visited the 
place. This little engraving has always been somewhat of a puzzle; 
it was obviously intended as a book-illustration, but even the greatest 
living authority on the subject of Turner engravings, Mr. W. G. 
Rawlinson, has not been able to discover for what publication it 
was intended. P 
There are two other features in connection with this engrav- 
ing of “Winchester Cross” which, as they have never yet been 
pointed out, may be briefly dwelt upon here. The Mr. Alexander 
who commissioned the drawing and who was the joint-publisher 
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J. M. W. Turner: WINCHESTER Cross. 


J. M. W. Turner: WINCHESTER Cross, 
(Engraved from the Drawing.) 


(Oil Painting.) 
Collection of Mr. John G. Johnson, Philadelphia. 






























of the engraving, was William Alexander (1767—1816) who ac- 
companied Lord Macartney’s mission to China as water color 
draughtsman, and who, in 1802, was teacher of drawing at the Royal 
Military College at Great Marlow, and, in 1808, assistant keeper 
of antiquities at the British Museum; he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1795 to 1804. The engraver and joint publisher, 
John Powell, was also a water color artist, and an exhibitor mostly 
of views of the Isle of Wight and elsewhere, at the Royal Academy, 
from 1796 to 1833. Their exact identities have been established by 
consulting the Royal Academy Catalogues, in which their respective 
addresses agree with those which appear on the engraved plate. 

The drawing is architectural rather than pictorial, as were most 
of Turner’s drawings at this period, when he was to some extent 
influenced by his friend, Thomas Girtin; he was probably asked to 
make a correct drawing of the Cross, and he did so. Having done 
this, after a year or two he painted a picture of the same monu- 
ment and its surroundings to please himself, and this picture clearly 
proves that Turner could handle a group of figures as cleverly and 
tell a story as well as the most accepted masters of the day, such 
as George Morland or Francis Wheatley. We see here very little 
of Girtin’s influence, whilst, as was so well said in the Burlington 
Magazine of December, 1905 (where the picture was first published) , 
“The treatment of the red, blue and white of the soldier’s uniform 
is worthy of Reynolds himself,” and “the passages of still life are 
handled with the breadth and solidity which recall Chardin.” 

In the engraved drawing the Cross occupies the center of the 
picture, and stands out at the entrance of a small court; on the right 
is a shop over which is written “Savage, Grocer”; several figures 
are standing and sitting round the Cross. Comparing this with the 
oil painting it will be at once seen that Turner has, in the latter, 
allowed his wonderful imagination full play. Into some of his 
earlier pictures he has thrown an air of romance, but into ‘“Win- 
chester Cross” he has infused an air of what might be called romantic 
reality. He is here a rival of the Morlands and Wheatleys of his 
day, with their popular scenes of soldier life. The English nation 
was more or less at war with all Europe, and the soldier and sailor 
were the popular heroes. For once young Turner allowed himself 
to go with the tide, and produced a picture which would appeal to 
the popular imagination. The red-coated soldier with his “busby” 
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hat is bidding farewell to a woman who is weeping on his breast, 
whilst a drummer is conversing with a girl who has set down her 
pails of water. Various other persons scattered about are watching 
the little drama of good-bye. The fine old Cross is a subordinate 
feature in the story. 

As already stated many artists painted and sketched the 
Cross; one of the best was done by C. F. Sargent for The London 
Journal of 1851, and may be compared with that of Turner done 
over half a century previously. The ancient stone crosses of Eng- 
land have formed the subject of many books and learned disquisi- 
tions. Like nearly all our ancient buildings, the “Butter Cross,” 
as it is locally called, has suffered much from the ravages of time 
and the still more destructive propensities of generations of vandals. 
It was carefully restored in 1865. It dates from about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and is supposed to have been erected in memory 
of St. Lawrence, standing as it does not only in the parish but close 
to the church dedicated to that saint, and the mother church of 
Winchester. A minutely detailed description of the cross, of con- 
siderable value to architects, will be found in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1811, Part II, pages 508-9, and the details of the res- 
torations were published in the same magazine in 186s, Part II, p. 
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HuntTinGc Arras or Asout 1450. 
Charles Jairus Martin Memorial Collection, 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 























